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cruelty which could not be measured in avoirdupois
or by ordinary medical methods. There are no
doubt many cases where one spouse has succeeded
in inflicting the greatest possible amount of cruelty
on the other without being guilty of legal cruelty,
which can only be measured by injury to physical
iiealth, but there is not so much danger of this
occurring in regard to children.

Mill and Stephen are at any rate agreed on the
necessity of a reasonable regard for privacy where
there is a difference of opinion, even where the dis-
senting persons are only a small minority. It must
always be remembered that on most points of con-
duct there is for all practical purposes unanimous
^agreement and it is only on a few points that any
^question arises.

In dealing with this subject it must not be for-
gotten that social pressure has always been much
stronger in England than elsewhere, and that owing
perhaps to our insular position, among other causes
prudery has always been stronger in this country
than on the Continent. Throughout the history of
England there is a conspicuous tradition of locaL
self-government. From Saxon times each town-
ship or village was responsible for its criminals, and
this substructure thrived even when the govern-
ment of the country was better organised and
centralised after the Norman Conquest. The
system was obviously most useful for repressing
crimes of violence and anti-social acts of every kind.
On the other hand it could be extremely tyrannical
as regards religious heresy or sexual laxity. No
modern person would for one moment tolerate the